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ANNOUNCEMENT 





This issue completes Volume fifty-nine of the Granite Monthly, founded 
fifty-years ago last April, by the subscriber, at Dover, the greater number 
of volumes than years being accounted for by the fact that for a few years, 
at one period of its history, two volumes per year were issued. 


Established as a magazine primarily devoted to New Hampshire History 
and Biography it has continued mainly along that line, and its bound vol- 
umes, now found in various public and private libraries, from Maine to 
Califorriia, contain more valuable matter of New Hamsphire interest than 
has ever been presented in any other publication. It is, moreover, the old- 
est and probably the only state magazine in the country that has been con- 
tinuously published from the start; yet there are those still living who 
have been subscribers from the start half a century ago, and who look for- 
ward with pleasurable anticipation to its regular monthly appearance. 


While it has been at times under different ownership and editorial con- 
trol, it has been edited by me for not less than twenty years of its exist- 
ence, and I have followed its career with deep interest at all times, I am 
happy to be able to announce that it has now passed into hands that guar- 
antee permanent and successful continuance. From this time forward the 
Granite Monthly is the property of Mr. Edward T. McShane of the Granite 
State Press at Manchester, who has had a wide experience as printer, 
editor and publisher. 


While continuing its main features Mr. McShane will enlarge the mag- 
azine to 48 pages and make many improvements: It will be issued from 
the Granite State Press, which is one of the largest and best equipped 
printing establishments in the State, and in which Mr. J. Arthur Williams, 
one of the most experienced printers in the country is associated with Mr. 
McShane. Since its establishment, less than five years ago, the growth of 
the business of this concern has been phenomenal. It is patronized not 
only by business men and firms throughout the State, but from various 
parts of New England. It may be noted that the journals for the last ses- 
sion of the New Hampshire Legislature were printed by this firm, which is 
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prepared to compete with any in or out of the state in the promptness and 
excellence of its work. 


We bespeak for the Magazine, under its new and promising manage- 
ment, the continued interest of those who have given it loyal support in 
the past, and the added patronage of every other son and daughter of the 
old Granite State, who takes pride in its history, and the contribution it 
has made to the progress of the nation at large. 


HENRY H. METCALF 
Newport, N. H., December 15, 1927. 





Today 


BY SUMNER CLAFLIN 


Each day of the past year filled 

With a man or a woman’s work or play; 
In this coming year let us build 

A man or a woman’s work each day. 


Each morn let us rise to some big job 
Fit for a King or a Queen to do; 
Each evening, tired, let’s thank God 
For the strength that carries thru. 


Winter, Springtime, Summer and Fall, 
To old, to young, to women, to men; 
In their seasons, come with a gift to all 
Once, but they never come back again. 


So hear you, and heed you, Child of Time, 
Once in your own hand each day 

You may use wisely—it is thine 

To use or to throw away. 


The biggest job in the world I know 
Is to look in the face of Time and say 
Just what in the world I’m going to do 
With this thing we call Today! 
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The Birthplace of Gen. John Sullivan 





BY JOHN SCALES 


Several years ago there was a 
sharp discussion regarding the birth- 
place of Major General John Sul- 
livan; one party claimed it is in 
Maine; the other that it is in Somers- 
worth, N. H. Before giving the proof 
that the latter is the place I will ex- 
plain how it was that General Sul- 
livan’s parents lived in that part of 
old Dover, called the parish of Som- 
ersworth, in which locality their chil- 
dren were born. Their names were 
John Sullivan and Margery Brown. 
He was born in Limerick, Ireland, in 
1691; he died in Berwick, Me., just 
across the Salmon Falls river from 
Somersworth, in 1796, aged 105 
vears. Margery was born in Cork, 
Ireland, in 1714, and died in Berwick, 
in 1801, aged 87 years. She was a 
descendant of an English family that 
had emigrated from England a gen- 
eration or two, before her birth; 
nothing is known of them. It hap- 
vened that both came over in the 
same ship. It was the intention of 
the captain to land at Newburyport, 
but on account of distress of weather 
he landed at York, Me. 

In brief the life story of John Sul- 
livan, father of General John, is as 
follows. His parents were of the 
wealthiest and most aristocratic 
Irish families of Limerick. Among 
his ancestors of preceding centuries 
he had four countesses, whose hus- 
bands, of course, were of like rank. 
In 1690 occurred the battle of the 
Boyne, in which King William of 
England, with an army of 24,000 men 
captured the city of Limerick. Later, 


when the French fleet arrived in the 
river Shannon, to assist the Irish 
army, it was too late to render aid. 
So instead of fighting King William 
the fleet took back to France several 
thousand Catholic soldiers, and their 
families, the soldiers being given the 
choice of joining the English army, 
or of going into exile in France. 
John Sullivan’s parents joined the ex- 
ile party, and were taken to France, 
where he spent his early manhood 
and was given a good education in 
the academies of France, and it is 
said, became able to converse and 
write in seven languages—lIrish, 
English, French, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and Spanish. 


When he was twenty, or there- 
abouts, he returned to Limerick, 
where his father had regained his 
possessions and resumed business 
among the leading citizens. His son 
John, as described by those. who 
knew him in Somersworth, and pass- 
ed down the tradition, was a tall, 
well proportioned, fine looking man 
of polished manners. One result 
was the Irish girls of marriageable 
age all fell in love with him, and he 
selected for marriage, one of much 
lower social rank; having consulted 
his mother she refused to give her 
consent to such a marriage. She 
not only refused to consent, but for- 
bid his marrying the low down girl, 
on penalty of disinheritance, and 
gave him two weeks in which to 
break off the engagement; if he did 
not comply with her order in that 
time she would disinherit him, then 
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and there. His reply was he would 
give her two weeks to agree to the 
marriage; if she then refused con- 
sent he would emigrate to America, 
and never return. She kept her word 
and he kept his. Soon after that he 
took passage on an emigrant ship, 
and came to New England. That 
was about 1724. 

As his mother kept her word he 
was short of sufficient money to pay 
for his passage across the Atlantic 
so he bargained to pay the captain 
the balance in work when he got 
ashore. The ship landed at York 
Harbor, Me., and the captain hunted 
up a man who would employ John 
Sullivan and advance the balance due 
for his passage. This bargain was 
made with Rev. Dr. Moody, pastor of 
the church in Scotland parish. So 
John went to work farming for Dr. 
Moody. ‘He was unaccustomed to 
manual labor of any kind and soon 
grew weary of farm labor, and wrote 
a letter to Dr. Moody, in each of the 
seven languages he had learned, as 
previously mentioned. The substance 
of his letters was that he wanted Dr. 
Moody to get him a chance to teach 
school, instead of doing manual labor. 
From his salary as teacher he would 
pay the passage debt he owed. From 
the letter Dr. Moody became con- 
vinced John Sullivan was a good 
scholar, and competent to teach boys 
for college, or any other work. So 
the request was granted. Dr. Moody 
at once consulted with Rev. Jonathan 
Cushing, Minister of the First Parish 
Church in Dover, in regard to start- 
ing a school in Dover. Somersworth 
was then a parish in Dover; the 
people there had organized a church, 
and they wanted a school. All such 
questions then had to be decided in 
town meeting, in the meeting-house 
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on Pine Hill. By skillful manage- 
ment Parson Cushing secured a vote 
in town meeting to establish a school 
in the parish of Somersworth, and it 
was voted to hire John Sullivan to 
be master of it. Dr. Moody had in- 
formed Parson Cushing that he 
knew, for sure, John Sullivan was a 
fine scholar, and a gentleman. The 
village of Somersworth was then at 
what is now Rollinsford Junction. 
There was the meeting-house; there, 
close by it, was the school house. 
There was his home until 1754 or 
1755, when he bought a farm in Ber- 
wick, a short distance above the 
Great Falls of the Salmon Falls river. 
At the beginning he was not only 
school-master, but also janitor of 
the church for several years, till he 
got married about 1734, and com- 
menced housekeeping and raising 
children, one of the most remarkable 
families born in New Hampshire; 
five sons and one daughter; one son, 
John, was Governor of New Hamp- 
shire; the third son, James, Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts; and Governor 
Wells of Maine was his great grand- 
son. He was the village school- 
master and fitted boys for Harvard 
college; he was a general scriviner 
for drawing up wills and documents 
the people of the parish needed. The 
period of Indian wars had passed, 
but the province of New Hampshire 
had regular militia organizations, 
and on the record of one, which is 
yet extant, John Sullivan’s name is 
inscribed as of Somersworth. He 
did not send his boys to Harvard col- 
lege, but gave each as good an educa- 
tion as they could have had at Cam- 
bridge. He educated his only daugh- 
ter as carefully as he did his sons. 
She became a school teacher in Dur- 
ham, after her brother John, became 
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a lawyer there, a very remarkable 
woman. 

Margery Brown was born in Cork, 
Ireland in 1714. The first we know 
of her is that she was on the same 
ship with Master Sullivan, and a 
large number of passengers. There 
is no record of how she came to be 
on the ship. She was only nine years 
old; whether her parents started 
with her and died on the way over, 
or whether she ran away and hid on 
the ship, until it got well at sea, no 
one knows. On the voyage someone 
asked her what she was going to do 
when she got over here; she prompt- 
ly replied “become the mother of 
governors.” She had no money to 
pay her passage, and there was no 
one to pay for her, so the captain at- 
tempted to “auction off” her services 
at York; there were no bidders for 
so small a girl. At last Master Sul- 
livan offered to guarantee the money 
if the captain would give him time 
after having paid the balance due 
for his own passage. Some good 
family in York took her, as a servant 
and brought her up. It is said, as an 
authentic tradition, that Sullivan 
paid the captain with clapboards he 
cut, in his spare time as _ school- 
master. Anyway he paid the debt. 

It is said that John Sullivan was so 
deeply in love with the girl he had 
left in Limerick that it was several 
years before the thought of a new 
love entered his mind. Then he 
thought of the little Margery he had 
befriended, and commenced hunting 
her up. 

She had been well brought up in 
matters of housework and religious 
instruction, but her education, other- 
wise was simply to read and write, 
in a small degree. There is no record 
of the courtship, when it began, or 


how long it continued to complete the 
bargain for marriage, but Rev. Dr. 
Moody united them in marriage 
about 1734. She was then 19 and he 
was 33 years old. She was small of 
stature, plump and handsome in ap- 
pearance, witty and sparkling in con- 
versation. She was so_ comely, 
graceful and winsome that Master 
Sullivan must have proposed mar- 
riage on short acquaintance. 

They commenced housekeeping in 
the village of the new parish of Som- 
ersworth, which the town of Dover 
had established in response to the 
petition of the dwellers there. There 
was then no settlement at what is 
now the city of Somersworth, and 
Berwick, just across the river there, 
had but few settlers.. The original 
Berwick was what is now known as 
South Berwick. In 1849 the town of 
Somersworth was divided; the north 
section retained the old name; the 
south part was named Rollinsford. 
Previous to that all history of Som- 
ersworth refers to the Rollinsford 
section; what is now Somersworth 
was called “Great Falls.” 


We know that Master Sullivan 
lived in Somersworth because he is 
mentioned in the old records as ser- 
ving in the militia and other ways 
up to 1755. Ancient Berwick was 
divided into three townships; they 
received the names—Berwick, North 
Berwick and South Berwick, the last 
name being used in place of the first 
settlement’s name; and “Berwick” 
was given to the new town, at the 
Great Falls, up river. The settle- 
ment there had become sufficient to 
organize a separate township govern- 
ment. In 1754 Master Sullivan 
bought a farm there and soon remov- 
ed his family to that place. His chil- 
dren had all been born in Somers- 
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worth; they received their bringing- 
up and education in the Berwick 
home. He continued his work as 
school-master, in which career he be- 
came famous. His wife managed 
the farm, as well as the household. 
The story of their lives is mighty in- 
teresting. 

Governor Samuel Wells of Maine 
put on record the following descrip- 
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as a woman of considerable native 
strength of mind, yet entirely un- 
cultivated, having the strong pas- 
sions common to her country women, 
of which some are good and some 
bad, wholly unsubdued by habit. 
These marked traits of character 
show a wider contrast between her 
two sons, (John and James), than 
between them and their father and 
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tion of his grandmother, Margery 
Sullivan, as he had it direct from a 
person who knew her and Master 
Sullivan in Berwick: 

“Master Sullivan’s wife was as 
well known as he was, and when ref- 
erence was made to them she was 
more frequently alluded to in an- 
ecdotes of what she said and did. 
She had been uniformly represented 


turnish a theme for remark, with 
anecdotes not a few brought up when 
ever allusion was made to the family. 
That she was a masculine, energetic 
woman, with the resolution of a man, 
there is no doubt. That she perform- 
ed outdoor labor in the field suitable 
only for men in order that her hus- 
band might not be diverted from his 
occupation of teaching, was recently 
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told me as coming from herself in the 
presence of my informant, one of the 
few who now survive her (Mar- 
gery).” That statement was made 
in 1855. 


Hon. John Sullivan of Exeter, who 
died in that town in 1862, having 
held the office of Attorney Genera! 
many years, in a letter to a friend 
gave the following description of his 
great grandfather, Master Sullivan, 
as it had come down through his an- 
cestors: 

“T have been told he was a tall, 
spare man, very mild and gentle, 
thoughtful and studious, an excellent 
scholar, but averse to bodily exercise. 
He was exclusively a school teacher. 
He had a large head and fine feat- 
ures. He continued active in teach- 
ing until near the century mark of 
life.” 

John Sullivan of Exeter was son 
of George Sullivan of Exeter, who 
was son of General John Sullivan; 
these three men held the office of At- 
torney General of New Hampshire, 
their combined terms being about 
fifty years. 

About the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury Gov. Wells of Maine, had the 
graves of his great grand parents 
enclosed with a creditable fence, and 
placed a headstone to mark the spot. 
That burial ground is on the land 
that was Master Sullivan’s farm. A 
bronze marker is in the wall, on the 
east side of the street, which shows 
where his house stood. The inscrip- 
tion on that marker is incorrect; it 
savs his children were born there; 
it ought to say they were educated 
and brought up there. They were 
born in Somersworth. now Rollins- 
ford. 

The birthplace of General Sullivan, 
in particular, is fixed beyond ques- 


tion by an advertisement that was 
published in the Boston Evening 
Post, July 22, 1748. The signature 
at the end of the article reads: ““Mar- 
gery Sullivan, Somersworth, N. H., 
July 11, 1743.” General Sullivan was 
born Feb. 17, 1740, and was a few 
months over three years of age. 
The signature to the advertisement 
shows the family residence was 
Somersworth. That settles the birth- 
place. The substance of the adver- 
tisement is that her husband had 
deserted her; she urged him to re- 
turn home. 

A copy of the Boston Evening 
Post is on file in the Boston Public 
Library; several years ago I visited 
the library and was permitted to 
read the advertisement and have a 
correct copy of it, so I know where- 
of I write. The way of it was Mas- 
ter Sullivan and Margery had a fam- 
ily quarrel; she was a very high tem- 
pered woman, and scolded him ter- 
ribly when her temper was up. To 
end the quarrel he quietly left Som- 
ersworth; she suspected he had gone 
to Boston. She got someone to write 
the adv. for her, according to her 
own dictation, and had it published 
as above stated. Master Sullivan ap- 
pears to have read the advertisement 
and returned home. There is no rec- 
ord of any further quarrels, but lots 
of anecdotes of the two were cur- 
rent down to the middle of the 19th 
century. 


Margery Sullivan appears to have 
been one of the best of women in 
every way, but her unruly temper, 
which, at times, over mastered her 
kindness of heart. She was the 
mother of a very remarkable family, 
five sons and one daughter, Mary, 
who was the grandmother of Gover- 
nor Wells of Maine. 
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The Story of White Pine 


BY JAMES W. TUCKER 





“This is the forest primeval, 


” 





The murmuring pines 
That “Brotherhood of venerable 
trees” which Wadsworth mentions 
has nearly ceased to exist. The 
primeval forests of murmuring pines 
which inspired the quoted lines in 
Longfellow’s beautiful story of Evan- 
geline have nearly vanished. They 
have been cut off with the slow west- 
ward march of civilization, leaving 
behind an _ occasional sentinel. or 
sometimes a group of sentinels— 
mighty monarchs of the forest who 
tower even a hundred feet over their 
less majestic brothers of the second 
growths. One such venerable tree, 
a white pine, stands in the first 
growth forest of New Hampshire 
University at Durham. It is over one 
hundred and twenty-five feet tall, 
has a breast high diameter of four 
feet, probably contains three thous- 
and board feet of merchantable lum- 
ber, and may be two hundred years 
old— 
“Think you, ’tis wrong to fell such maj- 
esty? 

Then is it wrong to dig the coal of earth? 
If reverently done for weal of man, 
The death of trees becomes another birth; 
A birth of use, of service—with a beauty 
Distinct in kind, yet of a broader worth.” 
_ White pine is one of the most valu- 
able of all commercial timbers. The 
cut probably has exceeded that of any 
other species. While it may be that 
one or. two other kinds of pine yield 
more lumber yearly, it is equally true 
that white pine was a leader in the 
markets for the first two hundred 
and fifty years of our country’s his- 


tory. Today New Hampshire, despite 
its small area, ranks third among all 
the states of the Union in total pro- 
duction of white pine and in all its 
history the Granite State has prob- 
ably never held a lower comparative 
standing than this. There was a 
time, two centuries and a half ago, 
when it ranked first. 


WHERE WHITE PINE IS FOUND 


In general white pine grows from 
Newfoundland to southeastern Man- 
itoba, then southeastward through 
Minnesota and central Wisconsin and 
then eastward through southern 
Michigan and along the northern 
shore of Lake Erie to New York. 
White Pine is also found in the north- 
eastern corner of Ohio and through- 
out the Appalachain Mountains as 
far south as Alabama and Georgia. 
It is found, however, in its greatest 
development throughout New Eng- 
land, New York, and Pennsylvania 
and southward along the Atlantic 
coast as far as New Jersey. Detath- 
ed groves of white pine are found in 
central and eastern Iowa, southern 
Wisconsin, and northern Illinois. A 
moist, cool climate is required for 
proper propagation of white pine, 
and it is undoubtedly the climatic 
conditions that determine the geo- 
graphical range of this episode of 
pine. 


. EARLY HISTORY 


When the earliest settlers landed 
on our New England shores they 
found that the coast was densely 
wooded and the valleys filled with 
beautiful primeval forests of white 
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pine. Our forefathers built their 
homes of white pine and the cutting 
of the virgin forests for commercial 
purposes began almost at once. 
Within fifteen years after the settle- 
ment of Plymouth a cargo of masts 
was shipped to England. The trees 
were ideal for masts and records 
show that many of them reached a 
height of two hundred and forty 
feet. It is claimed that one giant 
pine, standing on the site of Dart- 
mouth College, was two hundred and 
seventy feet in height. 

Within thirty years after the first 
settlement the people of New Eng- 
land were exchanging timber with 
Madagascar and Guinea for slaves, 
with the Canary Islands for wine and 
with Cuba and Haiti for sugar. The 
slaves purchased with white pine 
were used in the Virginia and West 
Indies trade. 

New Hampshire was then the cen- 
ter of the lumber industry in this 
country. In 1671 the exports of 
white pine from New Hampshire to- 
taled 200,000 tons of planks and pipe 
staves. It was only a few years af- 
ter this that the white pine lumber- 
men of New Hampshire and the other 
colonies had a serious controversy 
with England over the immense 
amount of lumber which was being 
shipped directly to Portugal from 
this country, instead of through the 
mercantile agencies of the mother 
country. 

About 1700, when there were 
seventy saw mills on the Piscataqua 
River, the New Hampshire lumber- 
men were meeting an ordinary de- 
mand for white pine planks twenty- 
five feet long and fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide and filling orders for 
planks thirty-six feet long and three 
feet wide to be used in ship decks. 


While in England, sawing lumber 
by hand was the only method in use, 
it is probable that very little hand 
sawing was done.in the commercial 
lumbering operators of Colonial 
times, although it is true that the 
earliest settlers used the hand saw 
and the adz in fashioning the beams, 
rafters and boards of white pine 
which were used in the construction 
of their homes, it is probable that 
this method was not long in vogue. 


These seventy saw mills, that were 
in full operation on our Piscataqua 
River about 1706, were operated al- 
together by water power and were of 
the crude sash-saw type. The ca- 
pacity of each was from one to three 
thousand feet, and all seventy of 
them, from Portsmouth to Great 
Bay, could not cut as much in one 
day as a large modern mill could in 
the same length of time. 


The actual cut of these crude saw 
mills was small compared with the 
enormous waste. Only the _ best 
parts of the best trees were taken. 
Slabs and much good lumber were 
thrown into the river in such quan- 
tities that in one instance, at Ban- 
gor, Maine, the river channel was so 
thoroughly blocked to shipping that 
it cost thousands of dollars to clear 
a passageway for vessels. 


WHITE PINE LUMBERING 


The progress of the white pine 
lumbering industry has been west- 
ward even as the advance of civiliza- 
tion in this country has been in a 
like direction. As the virgin white 
pine forests were gradually cut down 
the eastern boundary of these for- 
ests, which originally occupied the 
Atlantic seaboards of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, moved slowly west- 
ward. For two and a half centuries 
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the white pine lumbermen followed 
closely after the retreating frontier 
of magnificent forest and their varied 
experiences as they encountered dif- 
fering conditions constitute one of 
the most interesting romances of 
America’s industrial history. Today 
the primeval forests of white pine 
have practically disappeared from 
the far west where the last cutting 
operations took place some years ago. 

But the story of the fortitude and 
courage of the different generations 
of pioneer lumbermen, as they met 
and conquered the varyingly difficult 
conditions which were encountered 
on the westward trek, contains so 
much of unique and _ interesting 
drama that it will last forever. 

The original white pine lumber- 
men of the early Colonial times had 
no precedent to guide them. They 
came from England, a country which 
possessed no forest lore and has been 
described as “a land without a saw 
mill.” They began their operations 
with a hand saw and adz, but with 
the cleverness and ingenuity which 
has always characterized the New 
England Yankee, they soon substi- 
tuted machinery for hand work and 
learned to take advantage of the 
forces of nature in their forest en- 
terprises. The oxen that had been 
used to draw logs to the coast were 
dispensed with and the large, but 
light logs were floated to the sea on 
all of New England’s rivers. There 
were no large camps for operators in 
those early days, but a multitude of 
small, individual enterprises. 

When the operators reached New 
York and northern Pennsylvania, it 
was necessary to carry on their work 
in a different way, and the water 
courses were taken advantage of 
more and more. Long drives be- 
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came more common, and either loose, 
or made into great rafts, the timber 


was floated, in some instances hun- 


dreds of miles, to the cutting mills. 
The operators learned .to bunch their 
logs with long cables and warp them 
along the lakes by means of wind- 
lasses erected on the shores of these 
still bodies of water. 

Pennsylvania’s three great rivers 
that flow south, the Delaware, the 
Allegheny and the Susquehanna, 
were the scenes of greater log drives 
and more rafting than ever took 
place in New York state. Here new 
conditions were also encountered. 
Many head streams were too rough 
and too small for rafting and the logs 
were driven out on the crests of nat- 
ural floods or floods created by the 
use of so-called splash dams. These 
dams were built to impound water 
which was released when it became 
necessary to drive out logs. 

The virgin forests of white pine in 
Pennsylvania and New York ended 
at Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, but 
beyond the Great Lakes primeval 
tracts existed in Canada, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Here were 
the last stands. Here the golden 
epoch of white pine lumbering came 
to a glorious end. The lumbermen 
of the lake states had the advantage 
of experimentation that had been 
carried on for two hundred years in 
the pineries of New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania. Every- 
thing was on a larger scale. All work 
was done with improved tools and 
machinery. The steam log loader re- 
placed the cant-hook and steam log 
roads built from forest to mill made 
it unnecessary to longer depend al- 
together upon the rivers. Logging 


operations were continuous the year 
around and scientific methods and 
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means enabled the operators to cut 
off in a comparatively short space of 
time all of the remaining tracts of 
virgin white pine. 


WHITE PINE IS “COMING BACK” 


Before enumerating the various 
commercial uses, it may be well to 


of the University of New Hampshire 
are doing everything within their 
power to provide for the proper hand- 
ling of the areas of second growth 
white pine within the borders of the 
Granite State. That, in short, means 
careful weeding, thinning and prun- 
ing. 
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WHITE PINES AT INTERVALE, N. H. 





point out that .New Hampshire’s 
white pine is “coming back” much 
more quickly than the same specie in 
other parts of the country. For- 
tunately every effort is being made 
to direct this “come back” along 
proper lines. The State Forestry De- 
partment and the extension foresters 


Then again the State Forestry De- 
partment has a splendid plan for the 
reforesting, under proper manage- 
ment, of the hundreds of thousands 
cf acres of waste land and land con- 
taining inferior growth. The de- 
partment presents interesting, con- 
structive and conclusive figures con- 
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cerning the value to the state and the 
individual owners of such a scheme 
of reforestation. 

Of special interest in this connec- 
tion is the recent gift by Charles 
Lathrop Pack of Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey, of a large tract of second growth 
white pine located near Keene, New 
Hampshire to Yale University. The 
gift tract is adjacent to the forest 
land already owned by Yale where 
experiments and research by the 
Forestry School of that University 
in the growth and production of 
white pine has been under way for a 
number of years. The purpose of 
Mr. Pack’s splendid gift is to provide 
a demonstration forest for public 
education in forestry. 


FROM SEED TO SAPLING 


The extension of white pine on old 
fields and pastures throughout New 
England has been vigorous. That 
can be proven by the numerous mer- 
chantable stands of second growth 
pine found throughout southern New 
Hampshire and the other New Eng- 
land states. One of the best ways 
of assuring the natural replacement 
of white pine on lots which are being 
cut over is to leave the seed trees 
standing. 

Seed is produced when a tree has 
stored up food in excess of what it 
needs for growth. A tree’s food is 
prepared on the leaves, under the ac- 
tion of sunlight, and is stored away 
in twigs, branches and trunk where 
it is available for growth. Conditions 
favorable to the production of food 
in white pine, or any other tree are 
plenty of sunlight and fresh, fertile 
soil. Therefore the quality and 
quantity of seed, produced in any 
tree depends upon the location, form 
and age of the tree. 
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The cone is the seed bearer of 
white pine. This cone is made up of 
a series -of scales overlapping each 
other and arranged spirally around 
a central stem. On the upper face of 
each fertile scale two seeds develop, 
each being provided with a papery 
wing about four times as long as the 
seed itself. These wings act as sails 
to aid in widely scattering the seeds 
as soon as the cone drys and opens. 
Two years are required for a white 
pine tree to develop its seeds, and 
the age at which a tree of this specie 
begins to bear seed in large quan- 
tities is about thirty-five. years. 

White pine produces some. seed 
each year; it is nevertheless a fact 
that the seasons when large crops of 
cones occur are usually from five to 
seven years apart. These years are 
generally called “seed years.” This 
regular period of seed production 
does not occur at the same time over 
a large territory. Seed years occur 
more or less locally, sometimes in a 
valley, sometimes a county, and less 
often over our entire state. 

It is during the last week in 
August that the mature or two year 
old cone begins to turn brown and 
the scales commence to open. The 
seeds are usually released and take 
wing in September. They are some- 
times carried half a mile by the wind, 
but usually they fall to the ground 
within a few hundred feet of the tree 
that bore them. 


Probably not more than eighty per 
cent of the white pine seeds. ever 
germinate. Much depends, of course, 
on the place where the first seed 
lodges when it strikes the ground 
after the flight from the cone. Seeds 
which lodge in wet places will decay, 
while those that find a resting place 
in very dry places will lose their vi- 
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tality before they have a chance to 
germinate. Animals destroy seeds 
and squirrels use them for food. 
Forest fires are another enemy of the 
seed of white pine. 


When the baby seed finds itself 
surrounded in the spring of the year 
by proper conditions of light, mois- 
ture and temperature germination 
begins at once and soon the seed be- 
comes a seedling. By that is general- 
ly understood a tree grown from 
seed which has not reached a height 
of three feet. For the first two years 
our seedling is a simple straight stem 
bearing at the end a little tuft of 
needles. These needles grow in 
bunches of five, each bunch surround- 
ed at the base by a little sheath. The 
seedling sometimes begins to de- 
velop branches at the beginning of 
the third year, but this does not 
usually occur before the fourth year 
of the tree’s life. It usually requires 
ten years of growth before a young 
white pine attains the height of five 
feet. 


After the seedlings stage a pine is 
known as a “young sapling” until it 
gets to be ten feet tall. A tree over 
ten feet tall and less than four inches 
in diameter, is usually known as a 
“sapling” and larger trees are known 
as “small poles” and “poles” until 
they are mature or full grown. Af- 
ter the seedling stage is passed sec- 
ond growth white pine grows rapidly 
for fifty or sxity years, the maximum 
rate of height growth occuring when 
the tree is from thirty to forty years 
of age. 


THE BLISTER RUST SCOURGE 


During the life of a second growth 
white pine stand, more or less dam- 
age is done by fire, snow, ice, severe 
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windstorms, insects and parasites. 
But of all the dangers to the life of 
this valuable tree none can compare 
in point of deadliness to the white 
pine blister rust. This is a parasitic 
fungus which lives in the bark of 
white pine trees and in the leaves of 
currant and gooseberry bushes. It 
is apparently of Asiatic origin and 
was first discovered in this country 
in 1906. Today in New England and 
New York state one tenth of the 
white pine over large areas are 
diseased and in many small areas 
from one half to all of the pines are 
dead or dying from this dread forest 
scourge. 

This deadly fungus enters the pine 
through the needles and gradually 
works downward through the bark 
to the twigs and branches, killing 
them as it goes. It finally reaches 
the trunk and kills the tree by gird- 
ling. It has been practically definite- 
ly proven that currant and goose- 
berry bushes are the only means by 
which this forest disease is carried 
and the spread of the disease is being 
gradually checked in New Hampshire 
and elsewhere by the destruction of 
all currant and gooseberry bushes. 
The work has been energetically car- 
ried on in New Hampshire by the 
State Forestry Department, operat- 
ing financially with towns and cities 
and individuals. In 1915 blister rust 
was known to exist in but one town 
of the state but now white pine in- 
fested with blister rust have been ob- 
served in 214 of New Hampshire’s 
232 towns and cities. It is significant 
that, as far as it is possible to carry 
on accurate observations no new in- 
fections develop in any blister rust 
area after the currant and goose- 
berry bushes have been entirely re- 
moved. 
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Since 1917 over twenty millions of 
these disease carrying bushes have 
been destroyed in the fight against 
blister rust in New Hampshire. They 
were scattered over a million and a 
half acres of land. This is a tre- 
mendously important work which 
must be carried on indefinitely if the 
white pine is to be saved for the 
Granite state and the other states in 
which it has great commercial worth. 


VALUE OF WHITE PINE 


The value of white pine is obvious. 
Fifty-six per cent of the lumber cut 
annually in the Granite State is 
white pine. From it nearly one-half 
of all our wood products are made. 
Almost ten thousand persons gain 
their living in New Hampshire from 
industries, utilizing white pine. 
Through the medium of this timber, 
mortgages have been paid off, fam- 
ilies educated and prosperity achiev- 
ed. Much of the white pine timber- 
land is held by farmers and small 
owners. It is used by them for fuel 
and sold for commerical purposes. 


In 1900 white pine on the stump 
was worth only about four dollars 
per thousand board feet. Today an 
owner receives as high as twelve dol- 
lars per thousand and upon consider- 
ation of the supply and the demand 
it is indicated that the price will con- 
tinue to advance rather than to grow 
less. 


“USES OF WHITE PINE 


White pine has a great variety of 
uses. It always has been and still is 
of great value for making parts of 
boat and ship construction besides 
masts, yards and bowsprits. Before 
the advent of structural steel, white 
pine was used extensively in many 
parts of bridge construction where 
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great strength was not a chief req- 
uisite. It is said of some of the old 
white pine bridges in the interior of 
Pennsylvania and in West Virginia 
that no man had lived long enough 
to witness their building and their 
failure through decay. These old 
bridges were roofed, usually with 
pine shingles, were weather-boarded 
with white pine and although paint- 
ed but once or twice in a generation 
they stood almost immune from de- 
cay. 

In earlier times practically all of 
the building was done with white 
pine. It was employed in the finest 
residences and the humblest cottages 
alike in every form from thin 
shingles to the heaviest beams. The 
character of its service is proven by 
the old New England houses still 
standing that were built of white 
pine before the shots were fired at 
Lexington and Concord that were 
heard around the world. The belfry 
of the Old South Church in Boston, 
where hung the lights that signaled 
Paul Revere to start on his ride to 
arouse the Minute Men, was made of 
clear, straight soft and rich colored 
white pine, which a century and a 
half had not changed or décayed 
when the belfry was demolished. Of 
course the use of white pine for 
building has been diminished, to less 
than half of what was used formerly, 
partly because its increased cost has 
caused builders to seek a cheaper 
wood as a substitute. 

Billions upon billions of shingles 
have been fashioned from white pine 
since early Colonial days. While 


articles of furniture made wholly 
from white pine are now uncommon 
this lumber nevertheless enters into 
the construction of many furniture 
parts such as the shelving in book 
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cases and cabinets and the tops of 
kitchen tables. 


White pine enters into all sorts of 
farm uses. Vast quantities of it 
were built into fences. 
parts of farm and dairy machinery. 
Bee men prefer it for hives and 
frames and poultry men consider 
that it is the best wood for brooders, 
incubators, egg carriers and other 
poultry yard appliances. 


White pine was formerly made 
into pipes and mains for municipal 
water works, and a limited use of it 
for that purpose still continues. It 
is also used for picture frames, wag- 
on bodies, scales and appliances for 
weighing cattle and other live stock, 
vats of various kinds, sash and finish 
for hot houses, ice boxes, trunks, 
spools, drawing boards, cutting 
boards, pen holders, snow shovels, 
shoe racks and trees, tobacco boxes 
and for hundreds of other minor pur- 
poses. 


BOXES AND COOPERAGE 


White pine still continues to hold 
a place as material for the construc- 
tion of boxes and large amounts of 
it are employed in cooperage, chief- 
ly in what is known as straight-stave 
ware. That includes fish and lard 
buckets, washtubs, water pails, syrup 
buckets, ice cream freezers and a 


It is used in 
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large class of domestic wares which 
are intended to contain foods. The 
pine is also manufactured into coop- 
erage for silos and tanks, while it 
is also well adapted for barrel and 
keg heads. 


The story of white pine is an in- 
teresting one. A generation ago it 
was so plentiful that no one ever 
dreamed the species would become 
nearly exhausted through use and 
waste, with no thought of providing 
for a second growth. But with the 
approach to depletion came the in- 
crease of price which a diminishing 
supply always brings. A constantly 
increasing population with ever 
growing needs brought new uses and 
new demands for white pine and 
the importance of natural second 
growths and reforestation became 
more and more evident. The golden 
epoch of the primeval white pine for- 
ests now belongs to history but 
another golden epoch is dawning— 
the epoch of the second growth, a 
period which is connected with scien- 
tific management, the elimination of 
all wastes and the utilization of all 
by-products. It may not be com- 
parable with the history-making first 
epoch, but perhaps from the stand- 
point of simple profit it will far sur- 
pass the more wasteful early days in 
the history of white pine. 
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Pure Bluff 


BY ELSIE W. HUBACHEK 





There was something fascinating 
about the Westcott’s tiny home in 
spite of the fact that it represented 
the family attics, innumerable bar- 
gain sales and not a little of Sally 
_ Westcott’s ingenuity. Sally always 
excused the bare spaces and the mix- 
ed periods enthusiastically: “It’s 
such fun to furnish a house by de- 
grees,” she reasoned, “We'd be set- 
tled old fogies if we had everything 
we wanted.” 

She said that so often and so em- 
phatically that George believed it, 
and she almost believed it herself un- 
til the day the Brills wrote they 
would stop at Hinsdale on their way 
South. Then suddenly she realized 
that she had never quite forgotten 
that her gay chintz covers hid a mul- 
titude of upholstery sins; that her 
cherry, rose-toned hangings were 
home-dyed and cheap; and that the 
pleated linen lamp shade, that looked 
just like one she had seen on Fifth 
Avenue, was nothing more than a 
piece of George’s discarded lilac 
shirt! 

It was horrible, so disheartening, 
so, so disillusioning. For a time she 
could not light the lamp and the 
house was not nearly as gay. Even 
the open fire that sent a glorious 
glint of light into her precious cop- 
per bowl near the grate, was far 
from compensation for the things 
the living room lacked. 

At first it did not seem possible 
that the Brills were coming. Hins- 
dale was such a safe distance from 
home. They chafed at the distance, 
and then again when they thought of 


the visitors they missed it was Hins- 
dale’s greatest charm. Not that they 
were unsociable, quite the contrary. 
But, Sally never really put the 
thought in words, it costs so much 
to live now-a-days and small salaries 
can’t be stretched to meet all ends, 
and things wear out, and houses will 
grow shabby and some people, who 
did not know George well, might mis- 
understand the situation. George 
was going to be a tremendous suc- 
cess some day. There really was no 
doubt about it. 

But the Brills were coming. Sally 
waxed the rough, worn floors until 
her back ached. She oiled the scar- 
red, oak woodwork although her 
muscles grew stiff from the strain. 
She re-dyed the hangings and washed 
the ruffled curtains. The rooms 
smelled clean and looked scoured, but 
she wasn’t satisfied. Every spot and 
tear and crack in the wall paper 
seemed to shriek at her derisively. 
There was nothing she could do 
about it but hopefully she rehung the 
pictures and moved every piece of 
furniture in the place. While George 
mildly complained that he couldn’t 
find his clothes, nor his tools nor his 
matches. Sometimes he _ stumbled 
over unexpected chairs or hit his 
shins against tables that seemed to 
have walked in their sleep. 

For a week there were hurried 
meals and unsettled evenings. Sally 
always found a lock to fix, a temper- 
amental shade to put up, a broken 
glass to replace or a swollen door to 
plane down. The innumerable tin- 
kering jobs that had accumulated in 
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a year had to be done.at once. Sally 
was persistent. It was a hectic time, 
but at last the great day arrived. 

By noon, the last half hour before 
the train was due, Sally was setting 
the table, calling directions into the 
kitchen over the din of George’s ra- 
dio, and rehearsing every detail of 
the dinner while she wished fervent- 
ly that it was all over. “If Mrs. Brill 
sits here she’ll see how faded the 
portierres are. If she faces the win- 
dow old man Moore’ll be on his porch 
in his shirt sleeves and, well, she'll 
have to face the mantel,” she de- 
cided as she looked the room over 
from that angle with a critical eye. 
A sudden inspiration made her climb 
on a chair and reach for the picture 
over the mantel-piece. “George,” 
she called, “Geor. . .age.” 

“In a minute. If I could finish this 
radio...” 

“George! It’s getting late and I’ve 
a million things to do and I can’t get 
this picture down...” 

“What in the dickens do you want 
with that picture? Here, give me 
that thing.” He hurried into the 
room and caught it just in time. 

“Oh, I never knew it was so heavy. 
Suppose I’d dropped it.” 

“Ummm....Anything you haven’t 
moved lately ?” 


“Your radio.” 

“If anybody ever tduched that,” 
he threatened. 

She made a grimace at him and 
laughed. “I wouldn’t touch the old 
thing. Put this picture behind the 
door and give me the one that’s 
hanging there....please, dear.” 

“What, that hideous fruit affair?” 
he was surprised. “You’re not hang- 
ing that over the mantel.” 

“The Brills gave it to us. 
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“It’s a riot. Some people—” 

“Do hurry, George. It’s time to 
go...there.” She hung the picture 
and came down from her perch. To- 
gether they looked at the artocious 
masterpiece and laughed. 

“Fakir,” he said teasingly, ‘You’ll 
tell them you like it.” 

“And you'll say it’s a beauty.” 

“Not on your life!” 

“Oh, George, there’s no harm in it. 
Be decent to them. I want them to 
like you and our house and the town 
because when they get back she’ll 
tell everybody everything. 

“Mis’ Westcott,” a voice from the 
kitchen interrupted, “Want me to 
put the potatoes on now?” 

“Say, you haven’t Angelina in 
there cooking the dinner?” 

“Ssssshhh,” she cautioned and 
turned to the kitchen, “Yes, Angie.” 

“Why in the world you had to get 
that useless thing to help...” 

“Well,” she explained hurriedly, 
“If Mrs. Brill thought we didn’t keep 
a maid, why... why she might think 
you weren’t making good and...” 

“You haven’t written that I’m 
General Manager or any little thing 
like that, have you?” 

“No, but...well, George I know.. 
I know you’re going to be manager 
some day and I...I don’t want them 
to misunderstand. .and the folks at 
home don’t know you as I do, so I 
want them to feel you’re really pros- 
perous. 

“Tf I could fathom what you mean 
by that,” he looked down at her 
evidently puzzled. Her eyes were 
wide and startled. She looked ab- 
surdly small and slim and young. 
“Only last week you told me that 
hard sledding was fun, more fun 
than getting everything you want. 
And when I said this town looked 
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cheap and the house looked shabby, 
you said you didn’t want to live any- 
where else, that this was the nicest 
bungalow you ever saw and I...I 
thought you...” 

“Of course, I meant it,” she said, 
“All the house needs is paint.” 

“Well,” he was suddenly crestfall- 
en, “making a fortune is slow work 
but if I could sell some radios we’d 
doll this house up a bit.” 

“In the mean time, who cares,” 
she shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed, “As long as nobody knows 
we can’t afford everything we want 
why it’s nobody’s business.” Just 
then the clock struck twelve. It 
startled them both. “Hurry, George, 
hurry,” she urged, “You mustn’t 
miss that train and if the old 
car should get stuck on the way...” 
He got his hat. 

“George,” she called as he ran to 
the door. “Bring them up the side 
street, it’s so much neier than the 
other way. And when you pass the 
Wilson’s show them the new sun 
porch, then they won’t notice that 
awful barn on the other side.” 

“All right,” he shouted back, “but 
if the Prince of Wales calls don’t let 
him know the roof leaks.” 

She slammed the door after him. 
“The tease,” she thought, as she hur- 
ried into her room to powder her nose 
and brush back her hair in a last 
minute preparation. Her blue eyes 
were bright and her cheeks flushed 
with excitement as she straightened 
her white dress, new and crepey, into 
place. Then she gave the mirror a 
hurried rub, smoothed the blue bed- 
spread ever so carefully, straighten- 
ed the lamp shade, the candles, the 
rug. Everything was ready but she 
could hardly believe it. She went 
through the rooms pulling the shades 
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more exactly even, fluffed up the gay 
pillows on the living room couch, re- 
arranged the magazines and books 
on the table, balanced a picture, and 
pulled the biggest chair further over 
a worn place in the rug. It was like 
the moment before the curtain rises, 
a tense, anxious but delicious mo- 
ment. 

Angelina was rattling dishes in 
the kitchen...a gratifying sound. It 
made her feel prosperous. “Help in 
the kitchen”. Almost like home 
where her mother just |. ordered 
things done and there was no clear- 
ing up afterwards. It was blissful 
to know Angelina would do every- 
thing today. The Brills would go at 
four and she had persuaded Angie to 
stay until five...she stood still, im- 
pressed with a sudden idea that 
flashed into her mind. She could 
hear the familiar chug, chug, chug- 
ging as the car struggled up the hill. 
They were coming...were almost 
there but she rushed to the end bed- 
room, the empty, unused catch-all 
spare room. She locked the door and 
hid the key. She felt triumphant. 

Tremulously happy she got to the 
porch in time to help Mrs. Brill fat, 
prosperous Mrs. Brill up the last 
steps. 

“My dear,” Mrs. Brill cooed as she 
kissed Sally raptuously. 

“T’m so glad you came.” 

“But we thought we’d never get 
here. Why, its miles...miles from 
the city and...” 


“Isn’t it terrible? And the Sunday 
trains are horribly slow. If it 
weren’t so convenient for George we 
wouldn’t stay, but business—She was 
hurrying her in doors before the 
neighbors could appear, but at the 
threshold she almost stopped. George 
was coming up the steps with bags! 
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And Mr. Brill had a bag! Heavens, 
she hardly breathed for a moment. . 
were they staying? And Angie left 
at five... 

“Well, well, well, Sally!” Mr. Brill 
was pumping her arm almost pain- 
fully. ‘“You’re looking great. Rosy 
cheeks. Prettier than ever, eh, 
George?” 

If she could only see George alone, 
find out about the bags, whether they 
were staying... 

“George,” she whispered cautious- 
ly while the Brills were busy with 
their coats. 


But Mrs. Brill’s heavy voice in- 
terrupted. “We’re not going home 
from here,’ she said, “Henry has 
some friends, no one I care about, 
just business friends in Paterson 
and we can make connections...” 

“With-that four o’clock train.” 


“Yes, the four o’clock. That’s the 
only one so don’t let us miss it.” 


Sally felt suddenly gay, carefree, 
glad they had come. She hugged 
Mrs. Brill all over again in an ex- 
uberance of happiness. It was a tre- 
mendous occasion. She began _ to 
show them everything in the tiny 
house with a thrilling sense of pride 
that was contagious. 


“T never thought there could be so 
much room in a bungalow,” Mrs. 
Brill was quite impressed, “Think of 
it Henry they have six rooms. She 
sailed through the house after Sally 
like a freighter after a tug, “And 
this is the spare room...my dear, I 
suppose you painted this furniture. . 
clever girl. ..gray is adorable.” 

“If we’d known you had this,” add- 
ed Mr. Brill possessed to be amiable, 
“We'd have stayed a week.” 

“If you only could,” Sally’s voice 
was very solemn, “If we’d known 


you weren’t going directly home 
why...” 

“What do you think of this little 
contrivance?” George was showing 
off the dressing table, “Nothing but 
a shelf with a ruffled silk skirt, 
Sally’s the cleverest thing that way 
why our...” 


“If ’'d known you had time Id 
have insisted that you stay.” She 
talked louder than George and de- 
liberately led them down the hall. 
She hoped they’d hear Angie’s heavy 
steps. 

“We'll just peek into the kitchen,” 
she said, “Isn’t it roomy and light?” 
But she hardly heard Mrs. Brills’ 


- comments she was coming to the cli- 


max of her plan. It was a dramatic 
climax for her. “I can’t show you 
the end bedroom,” she whispered, as 
calmly as she could, “It’s the maid’s 
room.” George let the kitchen door 
slam but she did not notice him, “I 
don’t like to open her door even to 
show you.. 


“You’re perfectly right, my dear,” 
Mrs. Brill agreed as they trouped 
back to the living room. Sally was 
triumphant. She wouldn’t look at 
George although she knew he was 
trying to frown his warning... 


Sally couldn’t speak of Angelina 
again until after dinner, after the 
home town gossip had been retailed 
and reminiscences were over. 


“She hurried terribly with the 
serving, did you notice?” she whis- 
pered as Mrs. Brill settled in the big 
chair near the fire and the men were 
busy at the radio. “She’s not always 
so bad but this is her day off and you 
know how it is.” She saw George look 
around at her meaningly, “Some- 
times,” she went on undismayed, “I 
wish I could do my own work.” 
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“My dear, your time is more valu- 
able.” 

“But they’re all so careless with 
silver and china. Why, the things 
Angelina has chipped and broken!” 

“I know just how you feel,” Mrs. 
Brill sighed in sympathy, “When we 
moved into the big house...” 

Sally didn’t hear the story. She 
couldn’t listen because George was 
talking radio and Mr. Brill looked so 
impressed that she began to wish, to 
hope, even to plan big things. 

“Tf you like this one, Mr. Brill,” 
George was saying, “I want you to 
see the one I’m building. A wopper 
for distance. Say, if you’re a DX 
hound...” 


Mrs. Brill’s voice hummed on com- 


placently. Sally nodded and smiled, 
but watched George bring out the 
set. 

“A portable, four tube, one dial 
set. No outside aerial. Why, man, 
it would make a super hexterrodyne 
look cheap.” They laughed but look- 
ed at the set with deep concentration. 
Sally wanted to listen further but.. 

“Of course you’re lucky Sally that 
you can have help,” Mrs. Brill was 
saying in conclusion, “Some young 
people find it hard to pay just or- 
dinary bills.” 

Sally smiled. “George is really 
very successful,” she confided and 
then sat suddenly erect. 

“If you can finish that set,” she 
, heard Mr. Brill say, “so I can take it 
away with me tonight why, Boy, I’d 
pay you more than your price. It’s 
better than old man Marks’ and he’s 
raved about his ’till I’m sick of it.” 
Sally could hardly believe her ears. 
George’s radio. Why if he sold that 
it might mean orders...it was won- 
derful. 

“George, can’t, can’t you do it?” 
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George was figuring the time. 
“T’d want to be sure. Test every 
part..see that it’s perfect. Couldn’t 
I send it?” 

“No, I’ve got to take it back with 
me. Pop it on Mark the minute I’m 
home.” 

“That’s Henry,” whispered Mrs. 
Brill, “when he wants a thing he’s 
got to have it right away or he for- 
gets all about it.” 

“George, if you hurried.” 

“Or if we took a later train Henry. 
I don’t care about those Paterson 
people anyway,” she confided as Sally 
leaned forward all interest. 

“There’s not another train that 
way ’till morning.” 

“Then stay over night. Phone 
your friends and...“George felt in- 
spired. It was such an easy solvent. 

“That’s it.” Mr. Brill agreed, 
“Sally’s little spare room appeals to 
me. Let’s stay.” 

In a daze Sally heard the decision. 
She was frightened. Her well laid 
plans, her triumphs were over. But 
a hundred dollars...orders—If she 
could only get George alone. He was 
busy, happy, jubilant, he didn’t real- 
ize. It was horrible. She didn’t see 
how she could stay here listening to 
the talk, trying to join in, seeming 
to smile. 

George was looking in back of the 
radio for his tools. “I put them 
away,” she said, they were in the 
locked end room. “T’ll show you 
where they are.” With relief she 
followed him out of the room, almost 
pushing him along out of ear shot. 

“George,” she said in a panic of 
fear, “We can’t let them stay, we 
can’t. Everybody at home would 
hear about Angie and...” 

“Damn it why did you tell that 
stuff anyway?” 
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“IT wanted them to think we had 
money. You'll have money someday 
so why...” 

“Listen Sally, you’ve got to forget 
it all. Get out of it some way. Tell 
more fibs. We've got to have that 
hundred dollars. .and this may mean 
orders...” 

“George, you don’t realize, George” 

“What do we care what people 
think about our finances!” He went 
ahead smiling happily while she fol- 
lowed meekly enough. 

All the time they were working 
Mrs. Brill talked but Sally hardly lis- 
tened. Above everything she could 
hear the clock ticking fatefully. It 
was almost five. Any minute Angie 
would go. Desperately she began to 
talk. “We must get our own supper,” 
she said, “It’s Angie’s day off. Id 
ask her to stay but she’s getting 
away late as it is. She likes her even- 
ings free.” 

“Does she come in at a respectable 
hour?” 

“Yes...oh yes.” 

“My dear, make it a rule...eleven 
o’clock.” 

“But we never hear her.” 

“You don’t? Then I'll listen to- 
night and tell you just what hour it 
was.” : 

“Oh, but,” Sally felt herself grow- 
ing red, “sometimes she stays all 
night.” 

“Sally Westcott! That’s scandal- 
ous. How can you tell where she’s 
been?” 

Sally was squirming in her chair, 
“She has a sister,” she said, “I think 
she gets breakfast for her...” 

“And the kids,” added George sud- 
denly, 

“Well!” the smack of Mrs. Brill’s 
lips spoke volumes. “T’ll give you a 
little advice...” 


The clock struck five. It was com- 
ing. Sally sat rigid. If only that 
hundred dollars weren’t so 

There was a crash, a terrible crash 
in the kitchen. She screamed, her 
tense nerves shaken, her face white. 

“Why, Sally,” George looked sur- 
prised at her outburst. 

“It’s my best platter. .I just know 
it’s my best platter!” George studied 
her a moment and then the wonder 
in his eyes changed to a dawning 
realization. He pushed her aside and 
slammed down his hammer. 

“The way that woman gets on 
Sally’s nerves,” he stormed, “is more 
than I can stand. I won’t stand it! 
I’ve had enough of this! If she 
broke that platter she’s going... 
she’s going this minute.” 

“George, George.” 

“You stay right here. Don’t come 
a step nearer the kitchen. This is 
my job. I'll settle this”. He stamp- 
ed out of the room and slammed the 
door shut. Sally sank into a chair. 

“Who’d ever think George had 
such a temper? Still, I wish my hus- 
band would settle things for me...” 

“Oh, go on, servants never bother 
you.” 

“Yes, they do. I can see Sally’s 
all upset just the way I am when 
lve stood enough.” 

There were confused sounds in 
the kitchen. George was hurrying 
back and forth from the hall bed- , 
room. Then the back door slammed 
and he stalked into the room enjoy- 
ing his triumph. 

“She’s gone...bag and baggage. 
Coming for the rest tomorrow. 
Sorry to make this disturbance, Mrs. 
Brill, but we stood just all we could. 
I know when Sally’s had enough. 
I’ve been wanting to do this for days, 
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but she wouldn’t let me. Now I can 
fix the radio with a free mind.” 
“And we'll go in the kitchen,” said 
Mrs. Brill suddenly all enthusiasm, 
““We’ll see what she broke. I’ve been 
dying to putter around in a kitchen 
ever since I left home. You know, 
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Sally, you’ll enjoy doing your own 


work for a little while...being your 
own boss so to speak...” 


Sally laughed heartily. “It.-will be 


‘a relief,” she said and smiled grate- 


fully at George. 
Box 351, Hillsdale, N. J. 





Opening of the Airport at Claremont, N. H. 


BY HELEN RHODES BOARDWAY 


The flying men! The flying men! 
Circling high in air, 

How wonderful for you and me 

To see them flying there! 

Now they swoop and slide and glide, 
Soaring round and round, 
Disdaining ordinary folk 

Who walk upon the ground. 


The flying men! 


The flying men! 


Circling in the blue; 

How our great grand-sires would gasp 
If they caught the view 

Of those beautiful great wings 
Flashing in the sun! 

Would they not almost believe 

The Judgment Day had come? 


The flying men! 


The flying men! 


Brave and fearless, they; 

They cross the continent’s broad reach, 
They span the ocean’s way. 

We honor them and wish them well, 
For in their courage lies 

The conquest of the air by men: 

The pioneers of the skies! 


229 Pleasant St., 
Claremont, N. H. 
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Passaconaway 


THE FIRST GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BY JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 





About four hundred years ago, and 
nearly a century before the first set- 
tlers cleared the pine forests from 
the rocky hillsides of the Granite 
State, there was born in the valley 
of the Merrimack a man who was to 
become the first New Hampshire 
politician and her first ruler known 
to recorded history. His name was 
Passaconaway; the reader sufficient- 
ly conversant with the Indian tongue 
will have no difficulty in dividing the 
word into Papoeis — a child — and 
Kunnaway—a bear; or, in other 
words, the Son of the Bear, the first 
Teddy Bear known to the New World. 
The first thing recorded about him is 
that he was present at Plymouth at 
the Landing of the Pilgrims in 1620, 
spending two days and nights in a 
dark Cape Cod swamp practicing in- 
cantations and calling upon the Great 
Spirit to bring destruction upon the 
White man. When he found that 
this was in vain he told his people 
that the Manitto had whispered to 
him: 

“Peace, peace with the whites. 
You and your people are powerless 
against them.” 

Passaconaway was the Houdini of 
his day and early in life realized the 
effect of his magical powers on his 
subjects. Once the Sagamore or 
Bashaba swam across the Merrimack 
under water at a place where it was 
too wide for a man to cross in one 
breath. The English witnesses ex- 
plain that after he entered the water 
on the farther side a mist was cast 


before the spectators’ eyes and he 
was not seen again until he reached 
the on-lookers. Again, he placed a 
bowl of water before him and per- 
formed his usual rites: a black cloud 
hovered over the company, a sharp 
clap of thunder rent the air, and a 
piece of ice was seen to float in the 
vessel. These feats are reported 
from so many authentic sources that 
there is little doubt that they took 
place. William Wood wrote in “New 
England’s Prospect,” published after 
1633: 

“The Indians report of one Pass- 
aconawaw, that hee can make water 
burne, the rocks move, the trees 
dance, metamorphise himself into a 
flaming man. Hee will do more; for 
in winter, when there are no green 
leaves to be got, hee will burne an old 
one to ashes and, putting these into 
water, produce a new green leaf, 
which you shall not only see but 
substantially handle and_ carrie 
away. 

Under the guidance of this physi- 
cal and intellectual giant, whose fort- 
ress was on Sugar Ball Hill in Penna- 
cook—now Concord, New Hampshire, 
his tribe secured by marriage, dip- 
lomacy, but seldom by war, an al- 
liance over a dozen tribes in North- 
ern New England, including the 
Wachusetts, the Nashuas, and the 
Winnepisaukees. This federation, 
brought about largely through peace- 
ful means, with the exception of the 
League of the Iroquois, was the most 
powerful Indian coalition in the East. 


Let us glance at the domestic life 
of the first governor’s subjects: the 








Bashaba encouraged the agricultural 
arts and his people raised good crops 
in the fertile meadow lands of Pen- 
nacook—maize, watermelons, gourds, 
squashes, pumpkins, and beans. The 
Extension Service of the Indian 
Farmer issued the following bulletin 
to the first white settlers: 

“Begin to plant when the oak leaf 
becomes as large as a mouse’s ear.” 

They regarded the crow as being 
almost as sacred as the sun itself; 
and one of their legends tells how the 
Great Spirit sent a raven from the 
Kantantowit’s field in the Great 
Southwest with the first bean and 
the first kernel of corn which he de- 
posited in New England. 

Until the advent of the White man 
the occupations of the Pennacooks 
were first and foremost, farming; 
second, hunting and fishing; third 
and last the making of tools to carry 
on these occupations. He did ‘not 
come into existence as a warrior un- 
til the European stole his lands away 
from him. 

Once a year the members of the 
tribe congregated at fishing places 
on the Merrimack, the: favorite of 
which was Amoskeag Falls, and here 
observed a series of holidays where 
lovers’ vows were plighted, mar- 
riages performed, and _ speeches 
made. At the official council the 
affairs of the “state” were discussed 
in true town meeting style, as in the 
primitive witenagemot of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. Here the Son of 
the Bear proved to all, through his 
feats of magic, his intimacy with the 
Great Spirit; and here came the 
Apostle Eliot to convert him to 
Christianity. 

The Bashaba—Emperor—pitched 
his royal—shall we say gubernato- 
rial ?—residence on what is now call- 
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ed Sewall’s Island; but in the sum- 
mer his squaws moved it frequently 
to avoid the fleas, called poppek on 
account of the celerity of their move- 
ments. The Emperor had a second 
summer home on an island about a 
mile north of the junction of the Sou- 
hegan and the Merrimack. Over this 
the breezes swept night and day, 
carrying away the little “no-see-ums’’ 
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PASSACONAWAY 





or midges which made rural life 
miserable, for even royalty had its 
troubles. 

Passaconaway was a staunch ad- 
vocate of peace. But for him the 
New England Indians would have 
swept the Puritans into the sea; a 
word from him, or from his son, 
Wonalancet, (the pleasant breath- 
ing), would have brought on mas- 
sacres rivalling those of Schenec- 
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tady or Old Deerfield, and the Indian 
might have remained in full posses- 
sion of his birthright. Daniel Goo- 
kin, Superintendent of the Indians, 
and the Apostle Eliot last saw the 
aged “governor” at his tiny grant of 
land in Litchfield in “the white win- 
ter of his hundred and twentieth 
year,” after the English had depriv- 
ed him of his great possessions. 

Two legends have come down to 
us concerning the Bashaba: the first, 
that he was made a saint in his lat- 
ter life—Saint Aspenquid—and that 
the greatest funeral service ever held 
by the Indians was celebrated in his 
honor at Mount Agementicus, near 
Portsmouth. Six thousand seven 
hundred and eleven animals were 
collected for the feast, among which 
such delicacies as woodchucks, rattle- 
snakes, porcupines, moose, and wild- 
cats were eaten. The body of the 
Sagamore was carried to the summit 
of the mountain and placed in a 
rocky cave, on the door of which was 
carved: 


“Present useful; absent wanted; 
Lived desired; died lamented.” 


But the writer is most partial to 
the second tradition: a Council of the 
Gods was to be held in Heaven and 
it was Passaconaway’s wish that he 
might be admitted to the Divine 


Council Fire. He informed the Great 
Spirit of his desire. A stout sled 
was constructed, and out of a flam- 
ing cloud twenty-four wolves of 
mammoth size appeared which were 
made fast to the vehicle. Wrapping 
himself in his bearskin robe the chief 
said good-bye to his subjects, mount- 
ed the sled, and, screaming in ecstat- 
ic joy, he lashed the wolves to their 
utmost speed. Down hills, through 
valleys, and over mountains they 
flew until, enveloped in a cloud of 
fire like a modern Elijah, the sag- 
amore was seen speeding over the 
rocky shoulders of Mount Washing- 
ton. Gaining the summit with un- 
slacked speed he rode into the clouds 
and was forever lost to the view of 
his people. 


An unknown writer thus express- 
ed the event in “The Winter Even- 


ing :” 
“A wondrous wight! For o’er ’Siogee’s 
1¢ce, 

With brindled wolves, all harnessed three 
and three, 
High seated on a sledge, made in a trice, 

On Mount Agiocochook, of hickory, 

He lashed and reeled, and sung right jol- 
lily; 

And once upon a car of flaming fire, 

The dreadful Indian shook with fear, to 
see 

The King of Pennacook, his chief, his sire, 

Ride flaming up towards Heaven, than any 
mountain higher.” 





The Story Uncle Amos Told 


BY GERTRUDE WEEKS MARSHALL 


Said uncle Amos: “These here animul stories in the magazines now-a- 


days, 


Remind me uv old man Hilyard’s tame wolves.” “Tame wolves?” “yes I 


sez, 


Tame wolves; many uv our wild animuls c’n be tamed, if they air caught 
When young, afore havin’a taste uv their nat’ral life, an’c’n be taught 
Tricks ez easy ez the circus ones, though I don’t see purtic’lar need, 

Or hold tew takin’ chances with varmints, sech ez catymounts, indeed, 
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There air the beaver, raccoon, deer an’ others, that we dew not fear, 
An’ should be tamed an’ purtected. I never cal’lated tew kill more deer, 
Even when there wuz no law on ’em, than wuz nec’sary fur food ’an hides. 
Did ye ever see one, when skeered, bound up the mounting’s steep sides? 
My they air harnsom’ then an’ free! The sight allus made my heart thrill, 
Like when America is sung, an’ jest tew recollec’ ‘em does so still; 
But now in the new-fangled buzz-wagons, sech a mob uv sportsmen come 
Right tew their ha’nts in the woods, an’ try tew shoot every one. 
An’ the forests air bein’ cut tew, we talk uv campin’ an’ woodcraft craze, 
While the trees air disappearin’ like snow, beneath the Spring sun’s rays. 
I think the person, who diskivers somethin’ tew take the place uv wood 
In makin’ paper an’ sech truck, will be dewin’ the Country a heap uv good: 
But I wuz goin’ tew tell ye about Hilyard’s wolves, I once saw ’em in the 
yard 
Among the turkeys, geese, sheep an’ youngsters, like watch-dogs on guard. 
They came ferociously growlin’, snarlin,’ an’ snappin’ strangers tew greet, 
But at a word from their master, slunk reluctantly back tew his feet. 
I went there that day tew help carry some buckets uv maple sugar, that 
father ' 
Wuz swappin’ with the old man fur seed wheat. I wuz only a little shaver, 
But remember the trip wal’, fur that sugar hung on a sap-yoke wuz a load. 
Ye see in those days, the goin’ wuz purty rough, an’ we didn’t have a road 
Through tew market, an’ settlers had tew raise grain fur flour, an’ stuff 
Fur clothin’, an’ swap an’ lend tew neighbors, who didn’t have enough, 
Wool wuz made intew hum-spun cloth, an’ mitts, an’ socks, an’ flax wuz 


grown, 

An’ prepared, then woven intew table an’ other linens, fur cotton wuz un- 
known; 

But uv game an’ fuel there wuz a-plenty, an’ in spite uv work an’ hard- 
ships, 


I guess folks wuz ez happy ez tew-day, with the movies, radios an’ airships. 
But I have furgotten ag’in about those wolves, it appears one hot day, 


Jest afore hayin’, Hilyard went tew the choppin’ consider’ble distance 
away, 


Tew try an’ get a deer. Wuz ye ever in a clearin’ in the summer time? 

Wal’ I'll tell ye that day, the heat wuz turrible, like in a torrid clime, 

Only the woods wuz deep an’ cool; the clearin’ wuz alive with birds a- 
flutter, 

An’ all through the place c’d be heard their glad songs, and soft twitter; 

The clear: ‘““Whu-hu-whu-hu-hu-u-u, “of the thrush, an’ the jay’s harsh 
call; 


There wuz brush heaps ready tew be burned, an’ aroun’ grew berry bushes 
tall, 


Jest loaded with big, red, ripe ros’berries; an’ there wuz bees a-hummin; 
An there wuz the sweet smell uv pines, an’ uv gay colored posies a-bloom- 


’ 


in’ ; 








\- 
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An’ there wuz great piles uv huge logs, ready, when sleddin’ came, tew 
draw 

Home tew burn in the fireplaces; but tew tell the story, soon he saw 

Some queer, little, gray animuls, friskin’ an’ playin’, on the further side 

Uv the clearin’, an’ he went across purty quick an’ still, an’ saw ’em hide 

In a big holler log; in he went after ’em, not a bit scairt an’ brought out, 

One by one, nine tiny wolves, scratchin’, clawin’ an’ bitin’ all about.” 

“Where wuz the mother wolf? strange the whelps there alone were found!” 

‘Wal’ he allowed, she had been killed, anyhow she wuz nowhere aroun’ 

Seven uv ’em he disposed uv, right then an’ there, but the last tew, 

Looked so kind uv cunnin’, that he lugged ’em home, an’ there they grew 

Tame an’ devoted tew their master, an’ follered him like dogs, right pert, 

An’ purtected their folks, an’ the farm critters, an’ nary one hurt. 

They seemed tew sense the difference between their master’s stock, 

An’ that uv others; by an’ by among neighbors sheep, varmints made 
havoc, 

Sech ez mangled ones in the pastures, nobody suspected the tame wolves 
at fust; 

All thought the mischief wuz done by bears, or catymounts at the wust. 

Then somebody put out a sheep’s torn carkiss, with p’ison on it, an’ they 
found 

One uv the tame wolves dead beside it, an’ Hilyard shot the other, I'll be 
bound, 

That he hated tew dew it though; now I guess that is all there is tew tell, 

But it is a cur’us story ,an’ true, an’ we old folks know it wal’. ” 





Note: Mention is made in Ferguson’s Coos County, N. H. History of 
Hilliard’s tame wolves. 





The Granite State 


By EDNA FOSS PAGE 


The Granite State! You are indeed well named 
Your bit of coast, your mountains and your farms 
Are subjects fit for poems or for psalms; 
For strong souled men and women you are famed, 
Your children are distinctively your own, 
Your traits are theirs, the granite of your hills 
Has acted as a leaven to their wills; 
Fearless they walk in crowds or all alone. 
The great stone face is typical of you, 
Stern, stoic-like he gazes into space 
As though he knew a land both fair and new. 
’Tis thus your sons and daughters see the world 
Unprejudiced, clear-eyed, with love of truth 
They hold the colors till the flag is furled. 
156 Main St. Keene, N. H. 
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A Woman of Note 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 





The recent organization of a New 
Hampshire branch of the American 
Association of University Women, 
and her election as President of the 
same, have brought into state wide 
prominence a woman, who, although 
a permanent resident of Concord for 
a comparatively brief period, was al- 
ready well known in social and educa- 
tional circles in the Capital City. 


Mrs. Harry O. Barnes (Katherine 
M. Tower) was born in Boston, 
Mass., August 20, 1880, the daughter 
of George B. N., and Mary KE. 
(Berry) Tower. She came of not- 
able Colonial ancestry, on both pa- 
ternal and maternal lines, and claims 
kinship with the Bateses, Towers and 
Halls of Cohasset and Boston, Mass., 
and the Drakes and Berrys of New 
Hampshire. 


Her grandfather, David Bates 
Tower, was one of the early educa- 
tors of Boston, and had a school in 
the old Park Street Church building, 
known as the Park Street Latin 
school. He was interested in develop- 
ing English and was instrumental in 
promoting the use of  diacritical 
marks on the vowels. He was a 
friend and associate of Bronson Al- 
cott, of the famous Concord, Mass., 
group of scholars and philosophers. 
A great uncle, Joshua Bates, was the 
first President of Middlebury College, 
of which her grandfather, David 
Bates Tower, was a graduate. Among 
others of her ancestral kindred were 
Gen. Zealous Bates Tower, of Cohas- 
set and Gen.. Joshua. Bates of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Her maternal grandmother, Mar- 
tha Sperry Berry, was a writer of 
Sunday School books and a contrib- 
utor to the “Student” and ‘“School- 
mate, of Boston;” a keen observer 
of political affairs, interested in var- 
ious progressive movements, and was 
associated with Elizabeth Grannis of 
New York in her work. 

Her father, George B. N. Tower, 
was educated to the engineering pro- 
fession at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Harvard University, and en- 
tered the service of the U. S. Navy, 
rising to be Chief Engineer. He re- 
signed at the close of the Civil War 
for the private pursuit of his profes- 
sion. While teaching at Dartmouth 
College, he married Mary E. Berry, 
whose home was then in Cambridge, 
Mass., her family having removed 
from Concord. 

Accepting an important engage- 
ment as consulting engineer in New 
York City, he removed to Brooklyn, 
where was the childhood home of 
Katharine M. Later the family re- 
moved to Detroit, Mich., where she 
spent her youth and obtained her 
early education, graduating from the 
Detroit Central High School, in 1899, 
from which she went to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, grad- 
uating A. B. from the latter in 1903. 
On January 20, 1904, she was united 
in marriage at Detroit with Harry 
O. Barnes, D. D. S., U. of M. 1900. 
Their home was in Ann Arbor for 
several years, where their daughter, 
Mary Tower, was born, October 31, 
1914. Later they removed to Toledo, 
O., where they were when the World 
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War broke out. During this trying 
period Mrs. Barnes entered heartily 
into the country’s service. and was 
actively engaged as a member of the 
Defense Committee, furthering its 
work by voice and example, while 
her husband, Dr. Barnes, served over 
seas as Associate Director of the Red 
Cross Bureau of Personnel. 

Mrs. Barnes has spent most of her 
summers since birth at the old Berry 
homestead on Dimond Hill in Con- 
cord; and there has been her per- 
manent home for the last five years, 
though the winter months are spent 
in the city proper, where at 115 Cen- 
ter St., the family is now located. 
Since coming to Concord as a perma- 
nent resident she has become identi- 
fied with the Concord Woman’s Club, 
and with the College Women’s Club, 
of which .latter she is now serving 
her second year as President. She is 
also a member and has been Pres- 
ident of the Concord League of Wom- 
en Voters, in whose work she takes 
an active interest. 


At Ann Arbor she became a mem- 
ber of the Pi Beta Phi fraternity, 
founded by Carrie Chapman Catt 
and others, at Monmouth College in 
1867, and here it may be stated that 
she was also identified with the 
Equal Suffrage cause and was acting 
President of the League in Toledo, in 
1918-19. It was at the instigation of 
Mrs. Barnes that the movement was 
organized in the Pi Beta Phi frater- 
nity for the presentation of the port- 
rait of Mrs. President Coolidge to the 
White House, to be hung with the 
portraits of other President’s wives, 
which movement was effectually car- 
ried out in April 1928, when 1300 
members of the Fraternity, including 
Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Barnes assembled 
at the White House, and the presen- 


tation was made with due ceremony, 
and a most delightful occasion en- 
joyed. Mrs. Barnes is also identified 
with the Association of Collegiate 
Women of the University of Mich- 
igan, with the Consumer’s League 
and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 


At a luncheon in Peterboro, given 
last June by Mrs. Mary L. C. Scho- 








MRS. HARRY O. BARNES 





field to a group of women, a nucleus 
was formed for a New Hampshire 
branch of the American Association 
of University Women, and at a sub- 
sequent gathering at Laconia, on 
October 9, a definite organization 
was effected, with the following offi- 
cers: President, Mrs. Harry 0. 
Barnes of Concord; vice-president, 
Miss Ruth Higgins of Manchester; 
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secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Loren 
Richards of Dublin; directors, these 
officers and Mrs. Elizabeth Wilkins 
of Warner and Mrs. Beals of Rye. 
While the plans of this new organ- 
ization are not yet fully developed, 
it ‘is reasonable to suppose that its 


interest and activities will be mainly 
directed along educatonal lines; and 
we trust it is not too much to hope 
that the promotion of opportunity 
for the higher education of women in 
the State of New Hampshire will not 
be among the least of its objects. 





New Hampshire Necrology 





HENRY W. SAVAGE 

Henry W. Savage, born in New 
Durham, N. H., March 21, 1859, died 
in Boston, Mass., November 27, 1927. 

Mr. Savage graduated from Har- 
vard in 1880, and immediately engag- 
ed in the real estate business in Bos- 
ton, in which he made a great suc- 
cess. Among other building enter- 
prises which he carried out was the 
erection of the old Castle Square 
Theatre, the operation of which final- 
ly came into his hands, after which 
he relinquished his real estate bus- 
iness, and devoted himself to the 
theatrical field. Ultimately he or- 
ganized the English Grand Opera 
Company, which was followed by the 
organization of a similar company in 
New York. Altogether he is said to 
have produced over 50 stage suc- 
cesses. 

He. had relinquished his real es- 
tate activities 10 years ago, and for 
the last two years had been inactive 
in the theatrical field. He spent much 
of his time in later years at his es- 
tate, “Two Rivers,” in Jensen, Fla. 

He is survived by his widow, who 
was Alice Louise Batchelder of Doug- 
las; a son, John B. Savage, of Middle- 
boro; and a daughter, Mrs. Bettina 
T. Brown of Cambridge. 


EDGAR C. HOAGUE 


Edgar C. Hoague, born in Deer- 
field, Jaunary 25, 1854; died in Con- 
cord November 7, 1927. 

He was a son of Joseph and Sarah 
(Batchelder) Hoague, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools, Deerfield 





Academy and Concord High School. 
At the age of seventeen he entered 
the employ of the old hardware firm 
of Warde, Humphrey & Dodge, with 
which he continued eighteen years, 
when he entered a partnership with 
Willis D. Thompson, which firm suc- 
ceeded the former, and has since 
continued the business. 

A Republican in _ politics, Mr. 
Hoague never sought public office, 
but was for some time treasurer of 
the Concord Street Railway and also 
a director of the N. E. Hardware 
Dealers Association. In religion he 
was a Baptist and was for some time 
a member of the board of trustees of 
the First Baptist Church of Concord. 
He was also a member of the Wono- 
lancet Club. 

On October 20, 1881, he married 
Miss Mary Tucker of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who died in 1917, leaving no ‘children. 


CHARLES S. MELLEN 


Charles Sanger Mellen, born in 
Lowell, Mass., August 16 1851; died 
in Concord, N. H., November 17, 
1927. 

Mr. Mellen was the son of George 
K. and Hannah M. (Sanger) Mellen, 
and removed with his parents, in 
early childhood, to Concord, N.  * 
where he was educated in the public 
Schools, and at the age of 18 years 
chose a clerkship in the office of the 
Northern Railroad in preference to 
a college course. In 1872-8 he was 
clerk to the Chief Engineer of the 
Vermont Central R. R. Subsequent- 
ly he became chief clerk and assist- 
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ant treasurer of the Northern. In 
1880-1 he was assistant manager of 
the Boston & Lowell R. R., was sub- 
sequently made auditor of the same, 
and from 1884 to 1888 was General 
Superintendent of the Boston & Low- 
ell and Concord Railroads. In 1888 
he went to the Union Pacific, where 
he served four years as assistant 
general manager and general traffic 
manager, and then came to Boston 
to assume the position of General 
Manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the New Eng- 
land Railways. From 1892 to 1896 
he was 2d Vice-president of the N. Y. 
N. H. and H., going thence to be Pres- 
ident of the Northern Pacific, which 
position he held till 1903, when he 
returned east and at the instance, of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, assumed the 
presidency of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, to which, in 1910 
was added that of the Boston & 
Maine, and holding both until 1913, 
when his retirement was brought 
about through the failure of the gi- 
gantic operations entered upon in the 
interest of the former corporation, 
the record of which furnishes one of 
the most exciting chapters in the 
railroad history of New England, and 
the responsibility for which has al- 
ways been matter of dispute, as be- 
tween Morgan and Mellen. 


Since his retirement Mr. Mellen 
had his home at 14 Merrimack 
Street, Concord, with a summer res- 
idence at Stockbridge, Mass. He had 
been in poor health for some years, 
but death resulted from cerebral 
hemorrhages. 


Mr. Mellen was twice married, first 
to Marion Beardsley Foster of St. Al- 
bans, Vt., in 1875. His second wife 
was Katherine Lloyd Livingston of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whom he married in 
1893, and from he obtained a sep- 
aration in 1918. 


He is survived by four daughters, 
Marion Foster Mellen of New Haven, 
Conn.; Katherine L. Candis, and Pris- 
cilla Mellen, of Concord; three sons, 
Graham K. of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ar- 
mory of Tampa, Fla., and Raymond 


of Utica, N. Y., and a sister, Mrs. 
Abbott of Concord. 


HON. ALVIN BURLEIGH 


Alvin Burleigh, born in Plymouth, 
N. H., December 19, 1842; died in 
Rutherford, N. J., November 14, 
1927. 


He was the son of Samuel C. and 
Sally H. (Whipple) Burleigh. At 
the age of twenty he enlisted in the 
Fifteenth Regiment, N. H. Vols. for 
service in the Union Army in the Civ- 
il War. After his discharge in 1863, 
he set about obtaining an education; 
studied at Kimball Union Academy 
and graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1871. He studied law in the 
office of Henry W. Blair, was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1873, and entered 
into partnership with Mr. Blair in the 
practice of his profession, subse- 
quently for many years also being 
the partner of the late George H. 
Adams, and continuing in practice in 
Plymouth until his retirement some 
three years since. 

He was a Republican in politics, 
and was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives for 1887-8, by which 
body he was chosen Speaker. The 
legislative session for 1887, was dis- 
tinguished by the protracted railroad 
contest, which resulted in the pass- 
age of the notorious “Hozen bill,” 
subsequently vetoed by Gov. Sawyer. 
He served many years on the Plym- 
outh Board of Education and was a 
member of the first board of Trustees 
of the State Normal School, serving 
cleven years in all. He also served 
as a trustee of the Plymouth library 
and of the Plymouth Guaranty Sav- 
ing Bank. He was for a time pres- 
ident of the Plymouth and Campton 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., was 
one of the incorporators of the Plym- 
outh Electric Light Co., and a trus- 
tee of the Tilton Seminary. He was 
also for some years President of the 
Emily Balch Hospital Association, 
and a trustee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Plymouth. 


He married, January 6, 1873, El- 


vira Page of Haverhill, who died 
some years since. He is survived by 
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a son, Paul Burleigh of New York 
City and a daughter, Mrs. Ralph Mor- 
ton of Plymouth, with whom he had 
gone to New Jersey to pass the win- 
ter. 


RICHARD PATTEE 


Richard Pattee, born in Alexandria, 
N. H., April 27, 1872; died at La- 
conia, November 6, 1927. 

Mr. Pattee was educated in the 
public schools, and at New Hamp- 
ton Institution, and later took special 
courses in the University of Minn- 
esota. He was engaged in newspaper 
work for a time in the West but re- 
turned to New Hampshire in 1898, 
and soon after joined the Grange, in 
which he took an active interest. He 
was elected State Lecturer in Decem- 
ber, 1903, and later served two terms 
as Master. His connection with the 
Grange brought him into relation 
with the milk dealers, and about 12 
years ago he became Secretary of the 
New England Milk Producers As- 
sociation of which he later became 
president, as well as vice-president 
of the National Association. 

He is survived by a wife, who was 
Miss Esther Ellis, a son, Samuel, a 
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student at Middlebury College and a 
daughter, Mary Pattee. 


MISS ABBIE L. CHELLIS 


Abbie L. Chellis, born at Meriden 
(Plainfield), July 4, 1861; died there 
October 30, 1927. 


She was the daughter of Andrew 
and Electra (Watkins) Chellis and 
graduated from Kimball Union Acad- 
emy in the class of 1879, after which 
she taught three years in Michigan. 
She then decided to study drawing 
and painting, for which she had a 
natural gift, and pursued her studies 
in that line at the Cooper Institute 
in New York, and later in Italy. Re- 
turning home she was a teacher of 
art at Whitworth College, Mississi- 
ppi, in Winchester, Mass., and Keene, 
N. H. and finally at Kimball Union 
Academy, continuing till 1924, when 
failing health compelled her retire- 
ment. 


She was a member of the Congre- 
gational Church. She leaves a broth- 
er, Harold W. Chellis, with whom she 
passed her last years, and a sister, 
Mrs. Belle Doremus of Nebraska. 





The Weaver’s Shuttle 


BY ANNA NELSON REED 


Age held him, nearly helpless, in its grip, 
Lifting dim eyes to watch the children play; 
Adown his wrinkled cheek the locks of gray 
Strayed carelessly, the while his trembling lip 
Struggled to smile, then faltered into grief. 
“T am so old,” he cried, “And yet it seems 
But yesterday...my boyhood, with its dreams! 
Age stole upon me like a silent thief, 
And, suddenly, I found myself bereft 
Of all the keen delights that once were mine, 
Sight; hearing, joy in life, must all decline; 
Swift works the Weaver of this earthly weft, 
But Oh, I thank Him for this saving grace,— 
However sad my days, they fly apace!” 
839 Shepard Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








